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The opinions expressed and statistics quoted by the writers of articles and papers 
appearing in Conservation of Life are the opinions and statistics of the authors only. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE OF CANADA 
HOW TO FORM LOCAL BRANCHES 


HE Civic Improvement League of Canada was formed in 1916, for 

the general purpose of improving city government and arousing a 

more intelligent and widespread interest in civic affairs. The League 
is a national organization, but beyond a statement of objects and 
rules for the guidance of its annual conferences, etc., it has no definite 
constitution. It is proposed to defer the proper organization of the 
League until after the war. Copies of the reports of the first conference 
of the League can be obtained on application being made to the Com- 
mission of Conservation. 

The intention is to build up the League by the formation of local 
branches in each city, town and rural municipality. This is the work 
which is being done at present, apart from the holding of the annual 
conferences. It is not proposed to encourage the formation of provincial 
branches until sufficient local branches are formed in any province to 
make it desirable for these local branches to have a provincial federation 
amongst themselves; thus, the provincial organization would be a body 
consisting of elected representatives from local branches of the League. 
In many districts there are existing boards of trade or other civic organ- 
izations, and it may not be desirable to multiply the number of these by 
starting a new society. In such cases, the need can be amply met by 
forming a civic improvement committee of the board of trade, or other 
local board or society. The steps to be taken in either case are as follows: 

I. Formation of New Branch Leagues—A small local committee 
should be formed and a list of names drawn up of those who are likely 
to be interested in the movement. A list of matters of particular local 
interest should be made, and where any of these are of immediate im- 
portance, a short statement or report should be drawn up with regard 
thereto. A copy of the list of names and any memorandum should then 
be sent to the Town Planning Adviser, Commission of Conservation, 
Ottawa, with the request that literature be sent to the names on the 
list, and that any suggestions or advice should be addressed to the 
acting local secretary. After receipt of the literature and suggestions, a 
further meeting should be held for the purpose of forming the local 
branch and preparing the necessary constitution. ; 

The local branch should then be federated with the Dominion 
League and a list of its members sent to Ottawa, so as to entitle each of 
them to receive copies of Conservation of Life, and any other literature 
relating to civic questions, housing, town planning, etc. 

The formation of local leagues may involve some small expenditure 
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for local organization, but, beyond this, no expense need be incurred and 
no fee is payable in connection with the central organization. Federation 
with the Dominion League merely means that the list of members of the 
local league is supplied to the Dominion league for two purposes, 
namely: 
1. That all literature may be forwarded as soon as published to 
each member; and 
2. Each member may be invited to attend the annual conference 
of the League. 


II. Formation of Committees of Existing Boards or Societies—In. 
most progressive municipalities, boards of trade and similar organizations 
are taking up the question of civic improvement as a matter of business 
interest. For many years the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
Cleveland has been primarily a city improvement organization and has, 
thereby, become one of the strongest voluntary commercial bodies on 
this continent. In Hamilton, Ont., and other Canadian cities, civic 
improvement committees or boards of trade act in the same capacity 
as local Civic Improvement Leagues, and deal with questions in their 
locality relating: to the improvement of city government and the edu- 
cation of the citizens on civic questions. As already stated, in localities 
where there are existing societies, it may be desirable to avoid confusion 
and overlapping by simply forming a special committee of one of the 
existing bodies. 


Ill. Lectures and Literature—Apart from personal service and 
addresses given in different localities to arouse interest in problems of 
particular interest, there are two kinds of general education which can be 
carried on by a local league. These consist of, 

1. The distribution of literature; and, 

2. The giving of illustrated lectures. 


fied Bi Eat literature, the members of each local league will receive 
ence es and’ reports above referred to from the Commission of Con- 
of Hattie as aa to time, it may be desirable to obtain extra copies 
Aan “1 ulletins or reports, and have these distributed to non- 
mbers. It may also be de&irable to have special matter printed in a 
Pete ae pocaney for distribution, or the services of the Dominion 
Bia Bae be sought in obtaining literature issued by some of the 
ureaus 0 Municipal Research, or similar organizations. Good edu- 
cational work will be done by merely recording the names of members 
at Ottawa, but, of course, it will be much more valuable if this can be 
supplemented by a distribution of literature outside of the membership. 
In regard to lectures, it is hoped, in course of time, to have prepared 
a series of illustrated lectures covering all phases of civic improvement, 
and to have slides and descriptive matter forming these lectures dis- 
tributed at different centres throughout the Dominion, so that they can 
be obtained on loan, free of cost to the local leagues, except the cost of 
mailing. — Special lectures can also be arrangd by visiting speakers from 
time to time. As these visits, however, must be at considerable intervals, 
it 1s important that one or two citizens should be obtained as 
volunteers to deliver lectures with the assistance of the material and 
slides provided for that purpose. 
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MUNICIPAL FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION* 
BY 
C. J. Yoratu, A.M.I.C-E., A.M. Can. Soc.C.E. 
City Commissioner, Saskatoon 


FINANCE—LACK OF EXPERIENCE AND CONCENTRATED CONTROL 


UNICIPAL finance is divided into two distinct phases, namely :— 
Capital Account:—(1) Revenue; (2) expenditure. | 
Current Account:—(1) Revenue; (2)’expenditure. 


The hazy ideas as to the relationship between these two phases of 
municipal finance are perhaps responsible for the many serious problems 
which arise in connection with the financing of municipal undertakings. 
It was at one time a common practice, and is now with many local 
authorities, to embark upon works requiring the expenditure of large 
sums of capital monies before making the necessary arrangements to 
finance the cost of the work—and then, when it is realized that work and 
improvements cannot be carried out without money, it is found that the 
market is not satisfactory for the sale of debentures. Temporary financial 
arrangements then have to be made, with all the disadvantages and loss 
usually attendant thereto. The lesson of the last few years may be a 
sufficient deterrent to a repetition of the same mistakes, but it is more 
than likely, with the continual change in the personnel of local govern- 
ment, that the same mistakes and mismanagement will be repeated 
unless the fundamental principles of sound municipal finance are con- 
trolled and guided by experienced management. 

What is, and what is not, capital expenditure must be distinctly 
defined by the lifetime of the work proposed to be carried out and it 
should be recognized as a general principle that no work with a lifetime of 
less than five years should be paid for out of capital monies. 

There is one result of capital expenditure which the public cannot be 
too often reminded of, which is, that every cent spent in this way means 
so much more added to the taxes each year in payment of principal 
and interest. ' : 

The method adopted by some local authorities in making an issue 
-of debentures is sometimes open to criticism. Issues are placed upon 
the’ market when there is no demand for such securities, and it some- 
times occurs that a local authority will make two, three or even more 
issues in one year. Whether the sinking fund or serial debenture should | 
be adopted is largely governed by the market in which the securities are 
to be sold and the preference shown by that market. There can be no 
doubt that the serial method has a number of advantages to commend 
it in preference to the sinking fund debenture, the principal of which is 
that no sinking fund is created, thereby removing the necessity of re- 
investment and the risk of loss by making bad investments. 

There is only one way in which capital expenditures can be con- 
trolled and the necessary financial arrangements be properly made and 
that is by forecasting and planning all the works to be carried out 
during the year at the beginning of the financial year. But even this 
system will not be entirely satisfactory and prevent the waste of public 


*Continued from July issue, Vol. III, No. 3. 
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money, if the programme bears no relation to a scheme which should 
have been previously prepared for the ultimate development of the 
town or city. 

Any expenditure upon an extension of a drainage, sewerage, water- 
works, electric light and power or.rapid transit system, or upon the 
construction and paving of streets, if not made in relation to the future 
development of the community will be eventually partly or wholly 
wasted. It is impossible to develop a town or city economically unless 
the principles of what is commonly known as town planning have been 
properly understood and applied. é 

Since the outbreak of war the market for municipal debentures, 
outside those which are sold in Canada; has changed from Great Britain 
to the United States. During the year before the outbreak of war Cana- 
dian municipal bond sales on the London market amounted to $32,347,- 
435 compared with $12,303,200 sold in the United States. Last year no 
Canadian municipal bond sales were made in Great Britain but, on the 
other hand, securities to the value of $32,336,764 were sold in the 
United States. 

There can be no doubt that during the remaining period of the war, 
and for how long afterwards it is impossible to forecast, the market for 
municipal securities will be very much curtailed and what capital 
financing will require to be done will be at a very high rate of interest. 
eM etal se aieante and co-operation was established between 
isihenena Pare oy, ould with their sinking funds finance each other 
tine: ntage than by going upon the open market at the present 


Unirorm System or TAXATION REQUIRED 


7 eee second phase of municipal finance is that of providing revenue 
= current expenses and the control of current expenditures. 
ee - methods of raising current revenues throughout the Dominion 
tration eAbaed as other methods of municipal legislation and adminis- 
resent and Pa Bes gest as for the crystallization of ideas in this 
ognition of some establi inci 
Of assessment ana ee established principles and methods 
I . ; 
laren Matai Canada during the boom days a system of taxation was 
tare ‘ Pp es which provided for raising the greater part of local 
propenieate a tax on land alone. Jn some cities the assessment on im- 
} S was reduced to a minimum and in a few instances was 
entirely eliminated, 


The arguments in favor of its adoption were :— 


i} fa it La te simplest method of raising revenue. 
ts at it would induce owners of land to develop their property. 

(3) That it would prevent the speculation in land. 

(4) [So ae vas the only fair and just method of taxation, because 
the value of the land is entirely due to the presence and ex- 
penditure of the people. 

What are the actual results ? 


(1) It has proven to be the most difficult method of raising revenue 
and is largely responsible for enormous arrears of taxes. 


(2) It did induce owners to develop their property, so much so that 
property was developed beyond the normal demand, with the result 
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that increased taxation has been incurred, rents have been reduced and 
the supposed benefits of the tax have acted like a boomerang against 
the owner. 

Some owners were so obsessed with the idea of getting as much as 
possible out of their land that large six to ten-storey blocks were built, 
with the result that store and office accommodation is centred upon a 
small parcel of land and the unfortunate owner of the balance is pre- 
vented, even if he would, from developing his property. 

(3) It did not prevent the speculation in land as, while it was in 
operation, Western Canada was passing through the greatest land 
speculation in its history. In fact, it stimulated speculation, as through 
the supposed advantage of inducing the owner to develop his property, 
an unhealthy prosperity was created. 

(4) No system of taxation can be just which makes it impossible 
for an owner to earn a fair interest on his investment and results in con- 
fiscation of his property. 

(5) It did not spread the burden of taxation over the community, 
i.e., through the payment of rents, etc., as, owing to the unhealthy 
development which it partly created, the supply was far greater than the 
demand and owners for the last three years at least have been com- 
pelled to take by way of rent whatever they were offered, which in the 
majority of cases was not sufficient to pay three per cent on the money 
invested. 

For a system of taxation to be successful, just and fair it must 

(a) Enable the local authority to raise revenue for its current 
expenditure expeditiously, leaving as small a percentage of arrears at the 
end of the financial year as possible. 

(b) Be based upon benefits received and ability to pay. 

(c) Be distributed so that the cost of the maintenance of streets, 
sewers, etc., be charged against the property which is specially bene- 
fited, and the cost of regulating public health, education, police pro- 
tection, etc., be assessed according to the ability of the resident to pay. 

(d) Prevent an owner, by the imposition of an unearned increment 
tax, from making an undue profit out of the enhanced value of his land 
created by the presence and expenditure of the people. 

Adam Smith, in his book on the Wealth of Nations, lays down 
sound economic principles of taxation which have been tried out; they 
have proven just, fair and equitable and should be the basis of a uniform _ 
system of local assessment and taxation throughout the Dominion 
of Canada. 

One of the chief causes for a local authority’s financial difficulties is 
its neglect to plan out and estimate its current expenditures, so that the 
amounts allotted to each department will be known within the first 
month of its financial year. We have heard much of late from the United 
States and municipal bureaus about ‘the municipal budget,’ as though 
it were something new in municipal administration and a panacea for all 
municipal waste. That it is an important factor in controlling expend- 
itures was recognized in Great Britain more than twenty years ago, but 
instead of terming the municipal appropriations a ‘budget’ they were 
referred to as ‘estimates.’ 

Detailed estimates, appropriations or a budget, no matter by what 
name they may be called, should be prepared each year in collaboration 
with the heads of departments, setting out in detail the estimated 
expenditures of each department for the current year. These estimates 
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should be submitted to and approved by the council at the earliest 
possible date within the financial year, so that each department may 
know exactly how much money it has at its disposal and how to plan 
out its work. 

Some local authoritiés have adopted this system but do not follow 
it up, that is, they do not have monthly estimates and accounts pre- 
pared of expenditures in relation to appropriations. In consequence, 
when too late to remedy the mistake, it is found that some of the appro- 
priations have been exceeded and at the end of the year instead of a 
small surplus of revenue over expenditure a deficit or an excess expend- 
iture over revenue is the result. 


CONCENTRATION IN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT REQUIRED 
TO ConTROL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 


It will be readily understood from the foregoing that municipal 
work is extremely diverse and technical in its nature and that to be 
successfully administered the present system of municipal govern- 
ment requires to be radicaly changed. 

_ Ina short paper such as this must necessarily be it is impossible to 
discuss the system or systems of local government at present in vogue. 
That they are usually a failure is generally admitted, chiefly for the 
reason that administrative functions are nearly always controlled by 
men who have no experience in the work which they are supposed to 
administer, 

Until the legislative and administrative functions of our local 
authorities are strictly defined and separated the mayor and aldermen 


being responsible for the former, and municipal experts for the latter, 
true economic and efficient civic develop 


in accordance with a preconceived plan, there must be concentration of 
person, who should be a municipal 
expert, and whose duty it would be to act in the same relationship to 
mat council as a manager does to the directors of a business under- 

Until a Dominion commission, department of municipal affairs, or 
local government board, whichever it may be termed, is appointed to 
guide and direct municipal activities throughout the country, uniformity 
in municipal law, assessment and taxation, accountancy, statistical 
information, town planning and other matters of vital importance to 
proper civic development will not be obtained. 

Much has been heard of the nationalization of our railway system, 
but what is even more needed to reduce the cost of living and the burden 
of taxation is the nationalization of a municipal system of administration 
which will provide an efficient form of local government. 
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PREPARATION OF CITY AND TOWN MAPS 


EARLY all Canadian cities and towns suffer from the lack of 
N proper maps showing the natural features and the character of 

the development within their area. Most of the cities and 
towns possess only maps of the streets and block sub-divisions with the 
addition, in some cases, of the lot boundaries, street railways, sewers and 
water-mains. No attempt has been made to prepare detailed maps of 
existing buildings, or of the topographical or natural features in most 
cities and towns. The existing insurance maps are neither suitable, 
complete or economical enough for general use, although satisfactory 
for the purpose for which they are prepared. 


The accompanying map of St. Catharines, Ont., is one of the best 
attempts made in recent years to prepare a proper city map, although it 
includes a large number of lot sub-divisions, which probably are only 
placed on the map because they are registered, but which are not appro- 
priated in separate ownerships in the manner shown on the map. Each 
city and town should have two principal maps. The first should show the 
sub-divisions, as they are registered, as a guide to the city or town council, 
but limited in use for the purpose of enabling the council to follow the 
method of sub-division. It should be described in the local records as the 
map of ownership and sub-division. To use astreet and sub-division map 
as is now being done,—as if it were a map of a city,—is not only mis- 
leading to the outside public, as to the size and character of any town or 


SQUARE OccuPIED BY PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND SURROUNDED BY STORES, CHARLOTTE- 
Town, P. E. I—Under proposed development schemes it is practicable to get 
structural and natual beauty even in the business centres of towns without sacrifice 
of efficiency or increase of cost over what is necessary to be spent in development 
in any case. 
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STREEL AND BLock PLAN oF OTtawa.—The plan here illustrated is the kind in com- 
mon use in Canada as a city or town plan. It is misleading for most purposes and 
does not distinguish between the land developed and improved and the land which 
is merely sub-divided on paper. Every city and town should have a plan of this 
kind showing the details of all registered sub-divisions, but also a proper city map 
or plan showing the actual development and natural features in the area. 
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city, but is valueless to the citizens themselves as a guide to the actual 
growth of a town and the character of the area. 

The second map should be a topographical map, showing the natural 
features, planning and actual development of the city. This would be the 
real map of the city or town. 

Charlottetown, P. E. I., has a good city map. A drawing of this 
map, by Mr. C. R. Allen, is shown on an accompanying illustration. 
The merit of a map of this kind is that it shows exactly the natural 
features, the character of the development already carried out, the 
density and situation of the buildings, the varied width of the streets and 
the boundaries of the subdivisions as they are actualy laid out on the 
ground. Without visiting Charlottetown, anyone accustomed to reading 
maps can closely follow the nature of its lay-out and development. 
Since the surveys were made for this map some changes have taken place, 
including the removal of the railway station. 

One of the interesting features in this plan of Charlottetown which 
should be noted, is the grouping of the public buildings in Queen’s 
square, a charming and dignified arrangement. In many larger cities 
such buildings are scattered about in single units and sometimes placed 
in back streets. Large sums of money are spent in such cases on imposing 
structures which, for want of grouping and arrangement, lose most of 
their architectural effect. Simple and comparatively small buildings, 
properly grouped and placed in spacious surroundings on suitable sites, 
as in the case of the Charlottetown public buildings, means that a better 

result is obtained at a much smaller cost for building and site. Another 
feature of Charlottetown is that the principal stores are situated around 
Queen’s square, disproving the theory which is often advanced, that 
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View oF CoLonraL BuiLpInc, CuarLotretown, P.E.I., on’ axis of Great George 
street, showing good effect of early planning of the city, although marred to some 
extent by the high building on the left of the picture. 
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successful stores have to be situated on crowded and comparatively 
narrow streets and should not have frontages facing public gardens and 
parks. A view is here shown of the Colonial building on the axis of 
Great George street, Charlottetown. In later years the planning of 
Charlottetown has been less satisfactory. An example of bad planning is. 
in the approach to the city from the new station as the result of want 
of proper consideration being given to the location of what forms the 
‘portal’ of the city. 

One feature of the unsatisfactory nature of later developments in 
Charlottetown is strikingly shown on the map, namely the departure in 
the suburbs from the spacious lay-out which was first inaugurated by the 
engineers who planned the city between the water-front and Euston 
street. To the north of Euston street and Brighton Street it will be seen 
that the development which has taken place is of a very haphazard and 
irregular character. The streets are much narrower than within.the city, 
although obviously land is less valuable and could have been set apart 
for street purposes more easily. If Charlottetown develops to any large 
extent, the plan of its outer suburbs will have to be remodelled at great 
expense, or the town will suffer considerably from the congestion of its 
approaches and the absence of through means of communication. We 
thus see another éxample of what is probably true, both in Europe and 
on this continent, that, during the past 60 or 70 years, attention has not 
been given to the planning of cities and towns to the same degree as in 
earlier times. With all the progress which has been made in other 
respects it is extraordinary that some of the worst forms of development 
in cities and towns seem to have taken place during the Victorian era. 
This was to some extent, due to the railway developments which intro- 
duced entirely new factors in connection with town growth. Many 
plans were abandoned instead of being changed to suit the new con- 
ditions. No attempt was made to revise the system of planning to 
accommodate the railway development, and cities like Edinburgh, in 
Scotland, which was planned in the eighteenth century, have suffered 
from lack of planning during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and up to the present time. 

The main object in writing these notes, however, is not to point out 
the failure of recent generations to maintain the standards of earlier 
times in town planning, but to indicate the value to each city of possess- 
ing a proper plan or map, such as that of Charlottetown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It can be seen from this map how easy it would be 
to prepare a scheme of development for any extension of Charlottetown 
without any costly survey on the ground. If an engineer were to attempt 
to prepare a development scheme for a city on the basis of a street and 
sub-division plan only, he would require to spend a large sum in locating 
buildings and making surveys which would be entirely unnecessary in 
the case of Charlottetown, because of the existence of this map.—T.A. 
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THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION* 
BY 
Cuas. J. Hastincs, M.D., L.R.C.P.L., 
Medical Officer of Health, Toronto 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


NE of the most lamentably neglected branches of preventive medi- 
cine and social service is industrial hygiene. Inasmuch as industrial 
diseases are for the most part preventable, and industrial hygiene is 

essentially a part of a community hygiene, it must ebviously come under 
the regime of the department of public health. The term ‘industrial dis- 
ease’ embraces (1) the results of generally unsanitary conditions in factor- 
ies, workshops, workhouses, and warehouses—badly lighted, over-heated, 
improperly :ventilated, ofttimes with dust-laden atmosphere,—and 
trade dusts are much more dangerous and irritating than is the ordinary 
street dust. All these tend to lower the vitality and, therefore, the 
resisting powers of the body, thereby rendering the individual an easy 
prey to infection to which he may be exposed by close contact, possibly, 
with a tuberculous person, or one convalescing from some communicable 
disease, or a chronic carrier of some of the more common communicable 
diseases. 

: On the other hand, such environments hasten the fatal issue to the 
victims of some of the aforesaid diseases, who, through ignorance of 
their conditions, or the dangers of their environments, or through cir- 
cumstances, are compelled to face the inevitable. 

It has been estimated that of the deaths among 50 per cent of those 
engaged in industrial pursuits 50 per cent might be saved by the adoption 
of proper sanitary measures and proper safety devices. We also have the 
diseases due to occupation or trade, such as phosphorus poisoning, lead 
poisoning, arsenic and mercury poisoning, brass poisoning, poisoning by 
fumes of mineral and other acids, wood alcohol, silica, wood-sawyers, 
pattern-makers, furriers, upholsterers, hair-pickers, garment workers, 
stonecutters, those working in compressed air, and numerous other 
industries. Of these, lead poisoning is the most serious. There are approx- 
imately 150 trades from which lead poisoning may be contracted, there- 
fore it.comprises a very large percentage of the industrial diseases in all 
large cities. As Dr. Alice Hamilton, of Hull House, Chicago, pointed out 
at the meeting of the American Public Health Association, we are 
beginning to consider lead poisoning next to tuberculosis as an industrial 
disease. In England and European countries, statutory regulations for 
the protection of workingmen subject to infection from lead are proving 
wonderfully successful. — 

During the last three and one-half years, the public has recognized 
the fact that medical health inspectors in factory communities acquaint 
themselves with the hygiene of the town or country, especially in the 
workingmen’s quarters. They are constantly investigating tuberculosis 
and other diseases dangerous to public health within the factory. The 
inspector knows that tuberculosis of the lungs is a common consequence 
of overcrowding and exposure to vitiated air and dust, including the 


*This is the second article by Dr. Hastings; the first appeared in the July issue. 
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various kinds of trade dust and other impurities injurious to health, 
which are generated in the course of manufacturing processes, and con- 
sequently pays special attention to ventilation. In such work the position 
of the health inspector is unique, for, with his medical knowledge, which 
is indispensable to the proper enforcement of the statutes, he may appeal 
to the medical profession on the one hand, and to the laity on the other, 
teaching them that the promotion of public health is a matter which 
concerns not only the medical profession but every profession and every 
citizen. 

As may be expected, intimate knowledge of factory and community 
conditions is giving rise to facts which are invaluable, and to a proper 
understanding of the probable effects of industry upon the health, and 
of the proper solution of problems arising in connection with the work, 
of persons employed in industrial establishments. Time and again in- 
Stances have been revealed which show conclusively that outside in- 
fluences affect the health of the worker as much as or more than the cir- 
cumstances of the trade. It is a well-known fact that many occupations 
draw their workers from that portion of the population which, if not 
already diseased, is predisposed by health, habits, surroundings, etc., to 
anemia, tuberculosis and other disorders, the onset of which may be 
hastened or delayed by conditions surrounding their occupation. De- 
tection of the prevalence of disease among factory employees is of the 
greatest importance, and therefore co-operation with the department of 
health is absolutely necessary, in the interests of public health. The 
medical inspectors of the factories are constantly in touch with the pre- 
valence of disease in their respective communities, and in their inspection 
of factories they not only detect the infectious but the occupational 
diseases as well. It must be apparent then that whether we view this 
problem from an economic standpoint, from the standpoint of preventive 
medicine, or from pure humanitarianism, we must admit that it has been 
a sadly neglected phase of preventive medicine and sociology, the 
efficient solution of which must necessarily rest upon the various depart- 
ments of health as a part of a community hygiene, and a principle of 
preventive medicine. 


PREVALENCE OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


Another class of preventable disease, and one that has received 
little or no attention up to the present by departments of health, is 
venereal disease. It has been estimated that the people of the United 
States spend over three billion dollars annually in immorality and the 
treatment of venereal diseases. A very large percentage of the loss of life 
and disablement from preventable diseases is attributed to this source. 
Much to the credit of the Department of Health of New York city, an 
ordinance has been issued requiring the reporting of all venereal diseases. 
In their campaign against this disease they have been using the Wasser- 
man test, and of all cases entering the public wards of the hospitals thus 
far, about 20 per cent react, demonstrating that syphilis is much more 
prevalent than is generally supposed. This disease is the cause of a large 
percentage of our insane and feeble-minded. The care of the insane in the 
United States costs $94,000,000 every year; the care of the feeble-minded 
costs $90,000,000. Syphilis, tuberculosis and alcohol are responsible for 
the majority of our criminals. Criminality costs the United States and 
Canada six hundred million dollars every year. Ninety out of every 
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hundred children who become blind soon after birth are so because of 
venereal disease. It is estimated that 80 out of every 100 abdominal 
operations in women are due to gonorrhceal infection. All efforts up to 
the present have failed to control these diseases. 

The foregoing are but a few of the figures of the evidence that might 
be presented as proof of the great prevalence of these diseases, and their 
disastrous results. Obviously, then, there seems to be no justification for 
any nation or any municipality longer delaying the control of these 
diseases. They are communicable and preventable; and are jeopardizing 
human life to an enormous extent. Many cities have adopted com- 
pulsory notifications, but for obvious reasons, with these diseases, as with 
tuberculosis, it will be a matter of education and the cases will have to be 
reported confidentially, either without supplying the names or by 
reporting by number, the number standing for identification. They 
should be hospitalized as far as possible, and detained in the hospital 
until free from infection. 


EDUCATION OF SLUM DWELLERS ON BENEFITS or SANITARY HousING 


The housing problem is a difficulty that every department of health 
has to face. The city slum, with all that that term involves, is a greater 
social danger than the average citizen ever dreams of. Sir T. Clifford 
Allbutt, in a recent address, gave the following very apt simile:—‘If 
any part of the human body is cut off from or lies outside the due irrig- 
ation of the nutritive fluids of the body, that area becomes not only 
useless to the body, but prone to engender a putridity which will infect 
even the soundest part of the system.” Thus will the contaminatfon of 
any one class of the people infect the rest of the social body; and, as Budd 
said years ago in regard to typhoid, “‘no one can think fora moment that 
these are matters in which he has no personal interest. While he may 
evade the duty, he can never be sure of evading the penalty of its neg- 
lect. The diseases that are propagated under slum conditions do not 
unfrequently affect the rich, but they thrive most among the poor, and by 
reason of their common humanity they are all, whether rich or poor, more 
nearly related here than we are apt to think. The members of the great 
human family are bound together by a thousand secret ties, of whose 
existence the world in general little dreams, and he who has never yet 
been connected with his poorer neighbour by deeds of charity or love, may 
one day find, when it is too late, that he is connected with him by a bond 
which may bring them both at once to a common grave. 

When, from a public health view point, we speak of the influence of 
housing, one naturally first thinks of tuberculosis as the home disease, 
for in the congested conditions of our slum districts, with a close contact,- 
one finds all the conditions favourable for the development and spread of 
communicable disease—ignorance,-poverty, indifference and carelessness. 

While practically every ‘phase of the housing problem has been 
dealt with, I would like to emphasize one factor‘in the eradication of our 
slums which, in my judgment, has not been sufficiently emphasized. I 
refer to the personal element—the individuality.. Unless we edticate the 
slum dwe ler to the dangers of unsanitary methods of living, the placing 
of them in proper homes will not materially decreasé our mortality. There 
are numerous factors that go to make up. the largé death rate-of our 
slums, of which ignorance is probably the most potent: One finds in these. 
districts children uncared for, improperly nourished, and with insufficient’ 
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food, the latter for the most part inferior in quality. All of these result 
necessarily in lowered vitality and lowered powers of resistance, and 
consequently an increased susceptibility to disease. I would therefore 
like to emphasize the extreme importance of Departments of Health 
educating the slum dwellers, and this can best be done by the organ- 
ization of public health nurses, who have taken a post-graduate course in 
sanitation, social and domestic science. The diplomatic, sympathetic, 
public health nurse, regularly visiting the various homes of the slums, can 
soon make her presence felt as a friend and benefactor to the community. 

This system of inspection and education will often reveal many con- 
cealed cases, especially the mild, unrecognized cases of communicable 
disease, and thereby materially aid the department of health in con- 
trolling their spread. The work of the public health nurses embraces 
social service? tuberculosis, child welfare, child hygiene, general in- 
structions on sanitation in the home and domestic science. 


SANITARY INSTRUCTION THE First EsSENTIAL 


It is sanitary instruction and not sanitary inspection that must 
necessarily constitute the true foundation of public health. The home 
and the family is the unit. The discipline of the nurse in her training 
makes her eminently fit for a sanitary instructor. Her knowledge of 
antisepsis and asepsis, as applied to surgery, and as more modernly 
applied to medicine, is a valuable asset to her im her instructions 1n 
hygiene and sanitation. There is no better medium through which the 
knowledge of the department of health and the department of ‘health 
laboratories can filter to the public and to the man on the’street, than 
through the instructions of the public health nurse. In this way, we can 
‘hope to democratize public health education. , The department of-health 
_ :should take. the initiative in its municipality and- should: secure. the 

‘necessary’ machinery and. the legislative. powers required. to- make a 
thorough survey.. The facts thus obtained-should. be tabulated ‘and 
indexed, thereby constituting a basis for a-housing reform. It is grati- 
fying to note that over 100 cities on this continent have passed this 
initial stage and are rapidly remedying existing conditions. 

Municipalities now have too much respect for their intelligence to 
longer say ‘‘We have no slums.”’ One rarely hears the expression now. 
However, even after these facts have been obtained and. publicly pre- 
sented to the citizens, it will be necessary to keep up the agitation by 
constant reniinders handed-out by the department of health. As Cobden 
said many years ago, when endeavoring to have the Corn Laws:repealed: 
“If you-want' to-get-anything into an Englishman’s head you require to 
repeat it over and over again in just a little different language.’’ Most of 
us no doubt have come:to the’conclusion-that that impenetrability of the 
cranium is not limited to-the Englishman. While building organizations, 
housing societies and co-partnership organizations are being established, 
there is much that the department of health can do to improve existing 
conditions. First is the abolishing of the yard closets on all streets that 
are sewered. Few cities have any conception of the number of these 
unsanitary conveniences until they have made a careful survey. We were 
under the impression in Toronto that we had approximately 2,000, but, 
after dividing the city into sanitary districts, and having a careful survey 
made, we discovered that we had over 16,000. Of these, 14,000 have 
already been abolished and modern sanitary conveniences installed; 
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within the next year all yard closets will be abolished on sewered streets. 
A difficulty encountered, however, was in the thrifty citizens, who were 
trying to get together a home and paying for it monthly. It was apparent 
that any additional expense that these people were put to would be at the 
cost of the table, which would be most unwise. We have consequently 
had an amendment to our Public Health Act, which empowers the local 
Board of Health to instal the necessary sanitary conveniences, when 
they are satisfied that the owners are not in a position to do so, and have 
the same charged against the property and placed on the tax roll, ex- 
tending over a period of five years in half-yearly payments, making in 
all ten payments, charging five per cent interest on the unpaid amount. 

Hundreds of houses have been condemned and placarded as unfit 
for human habitation. Many of these have been remodelled and others 
demolished. » 

Recognizing the extreme importance of the educative phase of this 
work, that inspection without instruction is but a makeshift, and that its 
benefits were for the most part but for a day, we have established a 
division of municipal housekeeping. By that I do not mean cleaning of 
the streets, yards and lanes, but, through women sanitary instructors, 
who go into the homes of the various poor, we teach them how to clean up 
and keep clean their homes and environments. They have frequently 
found it necessary to roll up their sleeves and show these people how to 
clean. The work accomplished by these women has been most valuable, 
in addition to the improved conditions of their homes. In one of the 
districts flowers and vegetables were found last summer in from 75 to 

100 of the little back yards which had been previously filled with junk 
and litter of all kinds. By asystem of sanitary instructions much can be 
hoped for in the relief of unknown misery, want and deprivation; and 
also in the revealing of shameful and lamentable mal-administration of 
charity; philanthropy, based on investigation and on endeavor to solve 
the problem as regards its cause, can then be substituted therefor. Many 
of these people, by reason of birth and environments, have neither the 
moral stamina or the intellect to rid themselves of their vices and short- 
comings. Ofttimes they represent the best of their environments. The 
true philanthropy that these people require is a betterment of their en- 
vironments. They require the spread of that true democracy which means 
that the best in life is for all the people, and if there are many incapable 
of entering into it then they must be helped to become capable (Ralph 
Barton Perry). But in this democratic nation it seems rather contra- 
dictory that 51 individual multi-millionnaires hold one-third of the entire 
wealth of the nation, and 450 hold nearly nine-tenths of the total wealth. 
A similar condition exists in the British Isles, but probably not to such 
an extreme degree. 

In the interests of the future destinies of our nation it should be 
possible for every man to receive a wage that would enable him and his 
children to be so housed, so fed, and so clothed, as to develop the best 
and highest that is in him. 
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IMMIGRATION AFTER THE WAR 
BY 
W. F. Burpitt, 
Chairman, Town Planning Commission, St. John, N.B. 


OR the present war and for the conditions which may follow it, 

we have no precedent. It is therefore difficult to forecast—even 

more so with regard to immigration than with regard to trade and 
commerce—what conditions will prevail when the war is over. 

The policy of Canadian governments, Dominion and Provincial, 
must depend largely upon circumstances as they develop. If there 
should be, as some anticipate, a great spontaneous efflux of population 
from Europe to America, the policy of our governments would concern 
itself with restriction and control, rather than with the encouragement, 
of immigration. 

I do not look for any such spontaneous rush of immigrants seeking 
new homes after the war. If there is it is likely to be of an undesirable 
class or to include a large proportion of undesirables. I believe, on the 
other hand, that after, perhaps, even more than before the war, immi- 
gration of a desirable kind will need to be sought after and encouraged. 

The question then arises as to what measures would be most 
effective in securing immigration of the kind desired. 

Undoubtedly, the most desirable is the man who will settle upon the 
land and cultivate it. The produce of the land is the chief source and 
foundation of all wealth and the development of our agricultural re- 
sources should be the main consideration in any immigration policy. 

Ever since the opening up of the western prairies the Maritime 
Provinces have been at a great disadvantage in competing for immi- 
gration with the western provinces, for the reason that our best agri- 
cultural lands are heavily timbered and, to the European emigrant, the 
attraction of a farm which he can turn over with a plough and get a 
crop from the first year, is almost irresistible, as compared with one 
wien he must laboriously hew out of the forest, with years of patient 
tou. 

New Brunswick, as a province, starts in the race badly handicapped. 
This handicap should not be increased by lavish expenditure in ad- 
vertising the western provinces, at the expense of, or to the neglect of, 
the provinces by the sea. The disadvantage I have spoken of has been, 
to a certain extent, overcome by the increased cost of land in the west, 
where desirably situated. 

Privately owned but uncultivated prairie land now costs about as 
much per acre, I am told, as cleared and improved farm land of good 
quality can be purchased for in this province. 

For the farmer with capital, who can buy and equip an improved 
farm, therefore, New Brunswick is able to offer inducements that will 
compare favourably with those of other provinces. 

The bulk of agricultural immigrants, however, are homesteaders, 
men with little or no capital, to whom the principal inducement to 
emigrate is the prospect of a free grant of land, or the acquirement of a 
farm at nominal cost. It is this class we must depend upon for any 
considerable access of population that will develop our agricultural 
resources. 
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As to financial means to secure this class of immigrants, I think a 
large portion of the Dominion Government expenditure on immigration 
might, with advantage, be divided, in fair proportion, among the different 
provinces, to be administered by the provinces according to such plan 
as might seem to each provincial government best adapted to its special 
conditions. Each province, however, would account to the Dominion 
Government as to expenditure of the grant. 

With regard to provincial policy, it should seek, first of all, not by 
extensive and costly advertising, but by personal selection, through 
provincial agents and through agencies and organizations, such as the 
Salvation Army, a desirable class of immigrants; men by preference who 
have had experience in the cultivation of the soil or, at least, men who 
desire to settle upon and cultivate the land. 

I am not in favor of assisted passages, as a sane policy, because 
the tendency of that policy is to induce an undesirable class of immi- 
gration. Money should be expended in preparing for the immigrant’s 
reception and in aiding him to become established after his arrival, 
rather than in bringing him here. 

As to preparation for immigration, one of the first needs isa thorough 
survey of all government lands available for settlement. A survey that 
shall take account of the physical characteristics of the country, the 
quality of the soil, water supply, laying out of farms of such size and 
shape and in such a way as to conduce to economical operation, laying 
out of roads with a view to economical transportation, etc., so as to 
ensure that the man who goes into the wilderness to carve out a farm will 
be ultimately rewarded for his labour, and will not find that he had been 
located on some barren rocky ridge that might have been more pro- 
fitably devoted for all time to the growing of timber. Through the lack 
of such preparation in days gone by, there are hundreds of farms in 
New Brunswick at the present day upon which the owners, by laborious 
toil, are scratching out a bare subsistence, and which would yield a 
better profit if devoted wholly to the production of spruce timber. 

As a contrast to cases of this kind there are the comparatively 
recent prosperous settlements of Glassville, Carleton county, and New 
Kincardine, the Danish settlement, and others in Victoria county. The 
National Transcontinental Railway will, I believe, give access to some 
extensive areas of desirable land in the north central part of the province. 

The late Edward Jack, Provincial Crown Lands Surveyor, stated 
some years ago that there was a belt of land a hundred miles wide stretch- 
ing right across the northern part of this province, nearly all of which was 
suitable for settlement; and which was similar in character and as good 
as that of Carleton county or of Aroostook county, Maine. 

I have spoken of aiding the immigrant. Aid might be given him, first 
of all, by clearing or helping to clear his land. Experienced men with 
modern appliances can now clear land very rapidly and at moderate 
cost. It is not necessary, as in older times, to wait 20 years for stumps to 
rot, but with the aid of stumping machines and dynamite they are taken 
out root and branch while green. Gangs of settlers, under the direction of 
skilled government foremen, could be employed at this work. To those 
who needed it, employment might be given a portion of the time in road 
making, the idea being to aid them by affording an opportunity to earn 
fair wages at useful work, beneficial alike to themselves and the province. 

I do not think the purchase by the Government of so-called im- 
proved farms for re-sale to immigrants has proved to be a wise policy. 
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Many of the farms so acquired are old worn-out farms, upon which a 
new settler, unused to the country and climate, finds it difficult to make a 
living, and in most cases it merely displaces one farmer to make way for 
another who is less efficient. A Government bureau, supplying in- 
formation with regard to improved farms available for purchase, may be 
advisable, but, apart from that, the buying and selling of farms could: 
with advantage be left to private enterprise and negotiation. Immigration 
authorities, however, should strongly advise all intending purchasers of 
farms to bein no haste. It would be much to the immigrant’s advantage, 
in most cases, to spend a year or two working on farms and becoming 
acquainted with the country, the climate and other conditions, before 
making any investment. Occasionally, a possible purchaser might be 
lost in that way, but far greater detriment to the province is caused by 
the adverse advertising of the man who becomes dissatisfied or makes 
a bad investment and blames the province for his own mistake. ; 

To summarize, the main features of the immigration policy I would 
suggest, are as follows:— 

Financial aid to the province by the Dominion for immigration 
purposes. : 

Personal selection and solicitation of emigrants by qualified agents. 
in the British Isles, the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries. 

Setting apart for settlement of suitable Government lands and the 
acquisition, if necessary, of privately owned wild lands. 

Preparation of rural development schemes, in which land would be 
classified and laid out in farms of convenient size and shape, having 
regard to physical features, ease of transportation, economical operation, 
access to highways, social facilities, etc. . 

_. Bona-fide settlers to be given free grants of land, subject to con- 
ditions as to improvements to be made, continuous occupation, etc. > 
title to be withheld until conditions are complied with. 

Settlers with limited resources to be aided during first year or two 
by employment at reasonable wages in clearing land, building roads, 
etc., under direction of expert foremen in Government service. 

No reference has been made to returned soldiers, because this paper 
was intended to relate solely to the subject of immigration, and the 
returned soldier cannot be regarded as an immigrant. I recognize, how- 
ever, that our own people, the sons of our own farmers, make the best 
of all settlers, they are better qualified than any European immigrants 
we can get to develop our latent resources, to turn to account the great 
agricultural possibilities of the province, and to make the wilderness 
blossom as the rose. 


PROGRESS OF CIVIC IMPROVEMENT AND TOWN 
PLANNING IN CANADA ~~ 


Nova SCOTIA 


HALIFAX—The Civic Improvement League of Halifax continues to do active 
work in promoting better civic conditions and improved housing in that city. Owing to 
the use of Halifax for military and naval purposes during recent years, a great deal of 
prosperity has come to the city. This has meant that housing accommodation has 
become scarce and dear. As might be expected during a time when capital is difficult 
to obtain for building purposes, private enterprise is not meeting the demand for 
increased accommodation and the consequent scarcity of a supply of dwellings is 
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causing much overcrowding. Having regard to its causes, such a situation should not 
be permitted to develop without some assistance and guidance being rendered by 
government authorities to prevent injury to public health. Physical and moral deterior- 
ation and an increase in the death rate are the usual results of overcrowding; and it is 
therefore all the more to be deplored that overcrowding is so often the result of pros- 
perous times. 

The Halifax Civic Improvement League has interested itself in promoting a 
housing company, to meet a small portion of the demand for increased accommodation 
for the working classes in the city. A company has been formed and steps are being 
taken to raise the necessary capital for the erection of a considerable number of houses. 
The president of the company is Mr. J. H. Winfield, manager of the Maritime Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company. Mr. R. M. Hattie, secretary of the Civic Improve- 
ment League, is secretary. The company proposes to start operations with a capital of 
$140,000, of which $50,000 is being raised in shares. A site has been offered to the 
company, free of cost, through the generosity of a Halifax citizen. The designs of the 
cottages have been prepared by Mr. A. R. Cobb, and show four-roomed frame detached 
houses, to be let at a rental of $3.50 per week. This rental will provide a gross return 
of 1114 per cent on the capital cost and a net return of 6 per cent after payment of 
sinking fund, taxes, etc. 

Meanwhile the City Council and the Board of Health are endeavouring to cope 
with the difficulties caused by overcrowding in existing buildings and by the continued 
occupation of unsanitary homes. In April last drastic legislation was passed, giving 
power to the Board of Health to prevent the occupation of unsanitary property. The 
following clauses indicate the character of this legislation: 

“17, The City Health Board may make by-laws to prevent the overcrowding and 
unsanitary condition of tenement houses as defined in section 777, and may also make 
by-laws requiring the owner, agent or lessee of any such tenement house to make such 
statement or return respecting the character, occupation, rentals or other matters and 
particulars respecting such tenement houses as the board deems fit. 

“18. Section 863 is amended by adding thereto the following subsection :—In 
place of ordering any premises to be vacated under this section the Board may in its 
discretion declare such premises to be in an unsanitary condition and that no rent shall 
thereafter become payable by an occupant thereof until such unsanitary condition has 
been remedied to the satisfaction of the Board. Upon such declaration being made and 
served upon the owner, agent or lessee of the premises, no action, distress, or other 
proceeding for the recovery of any rent accruing after such declaration and before such 
unsanitary condition has been remedied shall be taken or be legal, nor shall any tenant 
be evicted or expelled for non-payment of any rent claimed for such period, and in 
addition to any remedies or defences at law possessed by any person any such owner, 
agent or lessee attempting to put in force any warrant of distress or to evict any such 
occupant for non-payment of any rent accruing for such period shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding fifty dollars and in default of payment, to imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding one month.” _ ¥ . 

Such legislation is, of course, only likely to be effective and equitable if it is carried 
out with due regard to the fact that tenants are themselves sometimes responsible for 
creating unsanitary conditions during the course of their tenancy. Noone can have any 
sympathy with owners of unsanitary property who are denied the opportunity of 
collecting rent on such property, but to make a law of this kind enforcible, it is essential 
at the same time, to protect owners from the vandalism of bad tenants. | 

The preparation of a town planning scheme for Halifax is proceeding in stages and 
considerable progress has been made. The official plan already gives the council power 
to control building lines and certain developments, while a zone plan defining a con- 
siderable area for residential purposes has been adopted by the council. The preparation 
of a comprehensive development scheme for the unbuilt-upon portion of the city is still 
under consideration. 

HALIFAX COUNTY—The Town Planning Board of the municipality of Halifax 
county has one of the finest opportunities in Canada for controlling new development. 
In several parts of the county area adjoining the city of Halifax building operations are 
in progress as a result of new industries being established. Part of the county area has 
been occupied for some years by the development surrounding the Acadia Sugar 
Refinery; near that there is now being built a large industrial plant by, the Imperial 
Oil Co., and there is a prospect of an important development in connection with ship- 
building. These developments, in time, will be responsible for setting up a number of 
small towns near Halifax, and the county board is taking the necessary steps to secure 
that these towns will be properly planned. There are also two attractive and popular 
residential areas in the county, and the importance of preserving the amenities of these 
areas is also being realized by the county authorities. It will be necessary for the 
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County Board to prepare several schemes, and immediate steps are 'to be taken to 
select suitable areas for the boundaries proposed to be planned. The Board is fortunate 
in obtaining the full co-operation of the large owners of the industrial plants in its efforts 
to prepare a good plan of development. 

TRURO—The annual meeting of the Nova Scotia Union of Municipalities was held 
in Truro on August 29-31, and was attended by representatives of about 70 per cent of 
the muncipalities in the province. An address on ‘'The planning and development of 
land”’ was delivered by the Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation, 
and the following resolution was passed:— - 

‘Whereas, it is desirable that the natural resources, including the land, of the 
province should be further developed and put to best economic use; and 

‘‘Whereas, it is necessary, for the proper and closer settlement of the provincial 
lands, that they should be surveyed, classified and re-planned; and 

“Whereas, it is desirable that better facilities should be provided for rural credit, 
co-operation, and education in small towns and rural districts; and 

“Whereas, it is desirable to encourage the development of manufacturing in small 
towns and rural districts by the utilization of water-powers and other natural re- 
sources and by preventing land speculation, and 

“Whereas it is necessary to make provision for returned soldiers and new immi- 
grants in both agricultural and manufacturing pursuits according to a carefully planned 
scheme of development: 

“Tt is resolved to recommend the Provincial Government to prepare the way for the 
purpose of securing the proper and economic development of its resources, by making, 
forthwith, a comprehensive survey and classification of the lands and other re- 
sources; and by considering methods to promote more intensive cultivation, closer 
settlement of fertile lands near to existing means of :ommunication, better planning 
of land and other things necessary for the above ourposes.” 


PROVINCIAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION—For a long time there has 
been considerable dissatisfaction in Nova Scotia regarding the system of statute labour 
in operation in connection with the maintenance of highways. The question of securing 
better roads and improved highway administration has been brought prominently 
forward in recent years as a result of the development of motor traffic. The province 
has made a forward movement in a new Act respecting public highways, which was 
passed in May last. The Act provides for setting up a Provincial Highway Board, to 
consist of not less than three members. The duties of the board shall comprise the 
collection of information regarding the highways of the province, the laying out, plan- 
ning and classifying of roads, and the controlling of the construction and maintenance 
of all roads in the province. A provincial highway fund is to be set up, to include sums 
voted by the Legislature, all fees collected under the Motor Vehicle Road Improve- 
ment Fund Act, all sums contributed by the Federal Government, and the proceeds of 
taxes levied under the Act. The latter include a tax at the rate of 1-10 of one per cent 
property and income ratable for city or town purposes, and a poll tax to be levied 
lected in every municipality. The change which is affected by this new Act is 
| by the schedule under which no less than 17 previous Acts of Parliament were 
repealed. This improvement in the highway administration of Nova Scotia is likely 
to open up a new era in highway improvement in the Maritime Provinces, which are 
greatly in need of better means of communication by road. 


NEw BRUNSWICK 


ST. JOHN—Further progress is being made with the preparation of the St. John 
town planning scheme. | A draft scheme has been drawn up by the Town Planning 
Adviser of the Commission of Conservation, who has also made a general survey of the 
area for the purpose of making recommendations regarding the main lines of communi- 
cation. The draft scheme is now being considered by the Town Planning Commission 
of St. John and it is hoped to have it completed during the coming winter. 


QUEBEC 


MODEL TOWN PLANNED IN NORTHERN QUEBEC—An influential 
Canadian company has acquired a site on the Upper Ottawa for the building of a large 
sulphite mill and paper plant and the opportunity is being taken to develop a model 
town adjacent to.the mill site for the housing of the employees of the company and 
others. ae 
A splendid site has been chosen for the town, which is being laid out according to 
modern principles of town planning. 

The plan of the town has been prepared by Mr. Thomas Adams of the Commission 
of Conservation, with the assistance of Messrs. Ewing, Lovelace and Tremblay of 
Montreal, who have done the surveying on the ground, and Messrs. C. H. and F. H. 
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Mitchell of Toronto, who have prepared a plan for heating and lighting. Houses will 
be erected from designs prepared by leading architects. 

As a preliminary to the preparation of the plan a contour map showing the levels 
of the site was first prepared and the streets were then laid out so as to secure easy 
grades, directness of route and absence of sudden deflections. If the usual method of 
rectangular survey had been adopted the most important streets would have had a 
grade of from 10 to 18 per cent, but under the plan the grades have been reduced to 
from 3 to 5 per cent in most cases with a maximum of 8 for short lengths. 

Before any buildings have been erected the line of each street has been blazed 
through the forest so as to fix the best street locations and to secure the best aspects for 
the dwellings. Areas are being set aside for open spaces, social centers, churches, schools, 
etc., in advance. The main approach to the town will be by a street 80 feet wide passing 
through a square on which the stores and public buildings will be erected. 

It is proposed to make the town a model of its kind, as it is recognized by the 
promoters that healthy and agreeable housing and social conditions are of vital im- 
portance in securing efficiency of the workers, and that large employers of labour have 
a direct responsibility in providing proper shelter for their workers. It is unfortunate 
that similar steps have not been taken in Canada, as in Britain and the United 
States, to provide good accommodation for workers in connection with munition and 
other industries, which have recently been developed under the stimulus of the govern- 
ment. According to Colonel Carnegie, ordnance adviser of the Imperial Munitions 
Board, the skill which has been acquired in Canada in connection with war work will be 
of great value in peaceful commercial industries in time of peace for the expansion of 
Canada. Physical deterioration is, however, going on among those who are engaged in 
developing this skill for want of attention being given to the planning of community 
life and housing, thereby creating a great loss in a valuable by-product of the war. 


_ The example of this company might well be followed by other large corporations as a 
matter of enlightened self-interest as well as for the public good. 


ONTARIO 


RENFREW—Further pro = h tl i ti 
Bans oh tke oar Reset as recently been made in the preparation of the 


pas t ¢ by the Town Planning Adviser of the Commission 
.of Conservation, following a survey of the natural features of the land surround- 
ing thetown. Mr. Thomas-Low, a citizen of Renfrew, has generously offered to 


donate $5,000 for the purpose of laying out the Market S i 
ret ’ s } quare, in the centre of the 
.town, and Mr. A.V. Hall, landscape architect, of Toronto, will prepare the design. 


ot HAMILTON—During the past few months considerable progress has been made 
:in connection with the Preparation ‘of a plan for thé-city-of: Hamilton. The first step 
‘consistéd in-the making of a'map showing the éxisting physical conditions and buildings. 
:This was followed-by the’ preparation’ of a plan of the railway system of the city and 
‘surroundings, It was fortunate’ that certain ‘new proposals, in connection with railway 
‘extensions within the city, caused the city authorities to realize the importance of ob- 
‘taining a report from experts with regard to what should be the best system of railway 
development. As a consequence, Mr. F. W. Tye and Mr. N. Cauchon were appointed 
‘to make an-investigation and report on the whole railway situation in the city. The 
result has been the preparation of a valuable report in which important recommenda- 
tions are made to improve the system.. The plan has been received with considerable 
favour by the citizens of Hamilton and Will, no doubt, be carefully considered by the 
‘railway companies in connection with future extensions. It will now be possible for the 
‘city of Hamilton to: proceed ‘to the next stages of ‘the preparation of its development 


‘scheme, although it will be-hampered in doing so owing to the absence of suitable 
-planning legislation in Ontario. , 


LONDON—The annual meeting of the Union of Canadian Municipalities was 
held in London, Ont., this year, and the chief attention was devoted to “win the war’’ 
resolutions. A full report of the meeting was given in the Canadian Municipal Journal. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The Draft Town Planning Act, which has been prepared and printed, is being 
further considered by the Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs and’ the Legal Adviser 
of the Provincial Government in consultation with the Town Planning Adviser of the 
Commission of Conservation. An effort is being made to include in the proposed Act 
clauses to make the Act more comprehensive, so that it can deal more effectively with 
rural development and regulate the planning of farm land in connection with settlement 
of rural territory. 


INCREASE OF WEALTH AND POVERTY 


= Hew is it, it may be asked, that while our 
; wealth is increasing poverty and misery 

are increasing also? To this some will reply 
that there is a tendency in population to in- 

_ crease faster than wealth. If so, we must sub- 
mit. But we must also ask may there not. be 

" certain errors in our economical system which 
prevents wealth from accumulating as fast as 

_ population? For throughout all the works of 
creation the means are so well adapted to the 
_- end that we may naturally suppose it must be 
the order of nature that these two should pro- 
gress together, and that in any country where 
they do not it must be the consequence of not 
following Nature's laws.—Huxury. 


